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Vacation Bible Schools 


During last summer the work of the 
National Vacation Bible School Associa- 
tion and affiliated committees was 
carried out successfully in fifteen cities 
—New York, Jersey City, Albany, Bos- 
ton, Providence, Holyoke, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburgh, Mc- 
Keesport, Homestead, Chicago, Cleve- 
land and Kansas City. There were 330 
students employed in the Vacation Bible 
Schools, rendering service to 19,578 
children. In 1907, only four cities were 
touched and only 70 students were em- 
ployed. The schools meet for four 
hours every day. The plans for I91I 
call for 150 schools, which will require 
about 600 college men and women for 
supervision. The children are of all 
races and creeds and largely the child- 
ren of wage-earning parents. Here is 


a great service—a vacation that will be . 


filled with the very deepest satisfaction 
in accomplishment. Dr. R. G. Boville, 
National Vacation Bible School Asso- 
ciation, 133 W. 60th St., New York, is 
always glad to answer any questions 
concerning this work. 





Careers for Women 


No one need feel in these days that 
his particular temperament calls to a 
course of life that would be useless on 
the mission field. Though we would 
not encourage the idea that foreign 
missions is anything but a distinctive, 
high calling, yet it is a misunderstand- 
ing of the nature of the case to use 
“profession” in this connection. Many 
different professions are practiced on 
the mission fields. There are openings 
for women at the present time that 
May open the eyes of many women stu- 





dents to the wide call that is now going 
forth. There is great need of trained 
women-physical directors. We seed in- 
dulge in no platitudes to.convince the 
modern mind of the necessity for deeper 
interest in the affairs of physical life. 
We understand nowadays that the sound 
body is not only the support of the soul, 
but its necessary messenger. Ang@ther 
need is great. Private  secretariés, 


women expert in stenography and hav-/~" 


ing a general knowledge of ‘busin 
methods, are’ in large demand. Qere 
is no useful calling that is not adapted 
for service in the Kingdom of God. 
Here is a wonderful opportunity to 
have a direct part in the extension of 
the life and love of Christianity among 
those who need them so much. Are 
you a woman looking for a career? 





Summer Plans 


Why not put attendance at a sum- 
mer conference at the forefront of our 
summer plans? Weare looking forward 
to vacations filled with many things— 
pleasant recreation for some of us, and 
good, hard work for others. In either 
case, do we not need the summer con- 
ference? This gathering will not take 
up much of the vacation period: there 
will be plenty of time left for fun, for 
canvassing, for engineering field-work, 
and what not. The conference will 
certainly be a good period of whole- 
some relaxation between college and 
any form of vigorous work. But its 
importance does not lie in this fact. 
The college man who has any true idea 
of what is his duty in the world will 
find himself face to face with many seri- 
ous problems. Any man who has never 
felt that he was “up against it” has 
never given himself to any cause that is 
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really worth his effort. And the prob- 
lems that arise cannot be dismissed by 
the simple process of reading the an- 
swer out of a book. Neither can they 
be dissipated by our sitting still and 
thinking profoundly about the matter. 
We need, for the most part, a sympa- 
thetic atmosphere for the discussion of 
our fundamental beliefs, and we need 
to brush up against men who have been 
successful in attaining to something of 
their duty in the world. Then, per- 
haps, we need as much as anything else 
to be associated with students who are 
facing the same problems in dead 
earnest; because, in such a case, we 
help each other. The atmosphere, the 
leaders, the companionship—all this we 
have in abundance at the summer con- 
ference. Whatever we intend to do in 
the summer, could we have a better 
preparation? The summertime is a 
period of great danger to many college 
men, because it often means the letting 
down of standards. The conference 
would help us to guard against this. 
Those who have the time may influence 
the communities where they are in a 
wonderful way during the vacation 
period, and some sort of preparation for 
this would greatly increase their power. 
Beyond the summer comes the college 
work of the fall. Before that work be- 
gins again, with all its hard demands, 
there will for most men be no other op- 
portunity of meeting with a body of 
Christian students to discuss the prob- 
lems of college life. If you expect to 
really serve the Kingdom of God in 
your institution next year, can you 
afford to miss this opportunity ? 


Ministry Conference at Tacoma 


Students from the colleges of Wash- 
ington met in a conference on the 
Christian Ministry at Tacoma, Novem- 
ber 25 and 26. There were present sixty 
college men and fifteen pastors and 
secretaries. The conference strength- 
ened the purpose of many men who had 
originally intended to become ministers, 
but had yielded somewhat to the press- 
ure from other callings. Then, all the 
men were better able to understand the 
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great calling to which they were con- 
sidering devoting their lives. A man 
enters almost every calling with mixed 
motives. It is well-nigh impossible to 
sit in an easy chair and decide with any 
measure of wisdom the great question 
of life-work. There is always much 
help to be had from reading the 
biographies of great men; but it must 
be kept well in the forefront that our 
lives are to be put into the present and 
the future, not into the past, and that 
we must understand the possibility of 
the profession to which we would dedi- 
cate our lives. The conference at 
Tacoma, and gatherings like it all over 
the United States and Canada, are set 
to present the possibilities of the Chris- 
tian ministry. The world is advancing, 
but the impression that it has left the 
Church behind is very far from true. 
The Church moves a little slower than 
the rest for a while, because movement 
is not always progress. The place of 
the minister in the modern world will 
be a place of power if strong men enter 
this calling. New occasions are giving 
rise to new opportunities, and honest 
Christian men ought not to let them- 
selves be fooled by an out-of-date, nar- 
row conception of the Christian min- 
istry. Go where you can find the truth! 


The Records of Associations 


There has been issued* a new edition 
of Student Association Report Blanks. 
These blanks are convenient forms upon 
which the reports of committees to the 
cabinet may be written. A_ loose-leaf 
cover is provided so that these sheets 
may be carefully preserved for the 
benefit of future committeemen. In this 
way year by year a careful record is 
made of the progress of the work. So 
many Associations go over and over the 
same old ground because they do not 
have reliable records: failures are re- 
peated again and again, for experience 
counts in such a case for nothing. In 
some form the Association ought to 
keep the most painstaking account of its 
experiments, and these special blanks 


1Y. M. C. A. Press, 124 East 28th Street. 
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have been arranged with the view of 
assisting men to do this with the mini- 
mum of inconvenience both in the re- 
cording and filing. 


Missionary Meetings 


In this issue appears a special article 
by J. Lovell Murray, who is Educa- 
tional Secretary of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement, on the subject of the 
Missionary Meeting. The article is 
based upon the experience of those who 
are practically engaged in promoting 
Missionary Meetings, and thus repre- 
sents, in a sense, the present accepted 
ideas, at least in general outline. It 
goes without saying that every Chair- 
man of a Missionary Committee should 
read and master this discussion. It is 
deep and thorough in treatment and at 
the same time full of suggestion of the 
greatest practical value. Everything is 
treated with direct reference to the man 
who has to “do the job.” A _ fuller 
treatment of this subject, following, in 
general, the lines of this article, and 
adding a more detailed consideration of 
the suggested topics, will be issued in 
pamphlet form.' 


Howard E. Platt 


Howard E. Platt was 
Riverview Military Academy and at 
Yale. When in Yale he was an active 
worker in the student Association. In 
his sophomore year he served on the 
membership committee, and in junior 
and senior years on the Bible study 
committee. He attended the Northfield 
Student Conference after his freshman 
and junior years. After college Mr. 
Platt settled in Poughkeepsie, and there 
he became an active worker in the city 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
especially interesting himself in the 
Boys’ Work Department. He was a 
director of the Young People’s Mission- 
ary Movement and of the Bureau of 
Associated Charities, and, up to Janu- 
ary I, a member of the Civil Service 


educated at 





Student Volunteer Movement, 125 E. 27th street, 
New York City. 
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Commission. For the past two years 
he had been president of the Chamber 
of Commerce. After a brief illness 
Mr. Platt died on the afternoon of 
January 2. Successful in business, 
prominent in every movement for civic 
and social betterment, he stood out as 
an avowed disciple of Jesus Christ; and 
he left behind him a record of which 
college, student Association, and Chris- 
tian Church should be nobly proud, a 
manly life thoroughly committed to the 
service of God and man. 


The Students of a Great City 


New York is commonly reputed to be 
a city of attractions. It is also a city of 
distractions. Some of the attractions are 
bad and some of the distractions are 
good. Between the two, men and women 
are kept busy. Into the higher educa- 
tional institutions of the city there enter 
every fall about 10,000 men students. 
Every year there are graduated several 
hundred men who become physicians, 
lawyers, ministers, politicians, teachers, 
engineers, or business men. The profes- 
sional courses are exacting, and there is 
lacking in the city no amusement to oc- 
cupy spare hours. Many students con- 
sume two hours a day in going between 
their homes and the classrooms. In spite 
of all this, there are many students who 
will not let the higher life die. The stu- 
dent Association has adapted itself to 
meet the conditions of life, and is becom- 
ing more and more an outstanding factor 
in the student life of New York. Among 
the medical students there were sixteen 
Bible classes last year. At the clubhouse 
of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons there is held a series of monthly 
luncheons. These gatherings are to be 
addressed this year by such men as the 
Commissioner of Health, the Commis- 
sioner of Street Cleaning, the Superin- 
tendent of the Presbyterian Hospital, the 
Director of Quarantine in New York 
Harbor. These luncheons so far have 
taxed the capacity of the house. At Co- 
lumbia University there is going on the 
usual Bible study and successful social 
service work. At the College of the City 
of New York, New York University, and 
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Union Theological Seminary the work is 
well under way. The Graduate Depart- 
ment is helping to enlist in religious and 
social service the graduates of college 
who come to the city in such large numn- 
bers every year. Some few figures are 
suggestive. There are sixty-six Bible 
classes, with a total enrolment of 847 and 
an average attendance of 673. One 
hundred men are enlisted in industrial 
service. Among women students the 
student Christian work is no less vigor- 
ously carried on. There are approxi- 
mately 16,000 music and art students, 
200 in law and pharmacy, less than 100 
in medicine, possibly 7,500 graduate 
nurses, and 2,800 undergraduate nurses. 
The Studio Club is a large and com- 
fortable gathering place for music and 
art students. In the hospitals there are 
Bible classes for nurses, well attended, 
with interest constantly maintained. The 
Central Club for Nurses has become a 
real center for graduate nurses, and 
combines social with Bible and mission 
study, and other definite religious feat- 
ures. 


The Apostle to Labrador 


There is a movement on foot at the 
University of Pennsylvania to equip a 
small gasoline launch to help Dr. Wil- 
fred T. Grenfell in his work on the 
Labrador coast. It is to be sent up this 
summer with a crew of Pennsylvania 
men. This suggests a line of mission 
work that ought to be particularly at- 
tractive to college men, for it is an op- 
portunity for a summer of valuable 
service in a wholesome climate. Sev- 
eral college Associations might easily 
each have a deputation on that coast 
this year. Further than this, it is to be 
hoped that, while in that country, plans 
will be laid for making some permanent 
contribution from the student Associa- 
tions to the all-year-around work that 
must go on under serious difficulties 
during the winter months. No time is 
better than the present in which to 
begin to learn how to serve, and no 
place needs the service of really de- 
voted men and women more than 
Labrador. Of course, it is absolutely 
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necessary that any attempting to do this 
work should put themselves under the 
entire direction of Dr. Grenfell. 


Pacific Coast Conference 


The Student Conference on _ the 
Pacific Coast usually held during the 
Christmas vacation will meet this year 
at Pacific Grove, March 25 to April 2. 
The territory covered by this conference 
is California, Nevada, and Arizona. 
Among the speakers expected at this 
gathering are Robert Freeman, of 
Pasadena; Dr. Lyman D. Sperry, Dana 
Bartlett, George Irving, Prof. Charles 
G. Paterson, Rev. W. T. Patchell, of 
San Jose, and A. W. Palmer, of Oak- 
land. There will be three Bible study 
courses and three mission study courses. 
The usual social and athletic features 
will be present. Last year the con- 
ference met at Carmel-by-the-Sea at the 
same time as the Student Volunteer 
Convention met in Rochester. This 
year it is again at Pacific Grove, where 
it was previously held for over ten 
years. The student Christian Associa- 
tion on the Pacific Coast has had a won- 
derful growth, and the promise for the 
future is that it will be even more re- 
markable than in the past. This win- 
ter E. C. Carter, of the International 
Committee, and E. C. Mercer are spend- 
ing some weeks in the colleges of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and California. The 
demand for more opportunity for higher 
education has been lately particularly 
pressing, and the students are becoming 
more and more convinced that to the 
acquisition of power through scientific 
knowledge must be added the vision and 
restraining power of the religion of 
Jesus Christ if they are to make the 
real contribution to the welfare of this 
continent and of the world. In this 
issue we print an article by Prof. 
Charles G. Paterson, whose experience 
has been among the students of the 
coast states. The message comes to all 
college men with a clear and manly ap- 
peal. It is expected that the conference 
at Pacific Grove will be one of unusual 
attractiveness, 
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“REACHING FORTH UNTO THOSE THINGS THAT 
ARE BEFORE” 


An Address at a Freshmen Reception 


By Robert E. Speer 


A man may seem to others to grow 
old. To himself, I think, at least in the 
case Of most men, yesterday, last year, 
his college days, his boyhood are all 
present realities, and he does not find 
himself removed from them or out of 
sympathy with them. To me this scene 
and the experience of you who are here 
tonight, are as natural and vital as 
the similar scene and similar experience 
were twenty-five years ago. Those of 
us here who may seem to you to be al- 
most a generation away from you, are, 
in reality, one with you in mind and 
heart and are feeling and thinking just 
as you feel and think. 

And this is all the easier to those 
of us who have sons of our own who 
are entering college or will soon be get- 
ting ready to enter. Sons may not all 
live in their fathers’ lives, but every 
true father lives in his son’s life, and 
when his son or other men’s sons come 
to such a stage in their careers as you 
have come to now, he lives doubly in it, 
both for himself and for the generation 
that follows him. 

It is in this spirit, as appreciating the 
occasion wholly and wholly entering 
into it, that I am glad to make several 
suggestions now which you will be 
glad in the future were made to you, if 
you will give heed to them and act by 
them. 

First of all, as we begin our univer- 
sity course, or as in the case of you 
older men, we begin a new college year, 
let us, in all the choices set before us 
to make, deliberately choose the higher 
rather than the lower. There is al- 
ways a higher of two ways. Even 


when the things offered appear equal, 
one choice is or can be made the higher 
moral choice. Let us take that. The 
duty of the superior choice is obvious. 
The actual choice of the superior is 
no simple and easy thing. And many 
men miss it. But surely this is the 
very mark and meaning of manhood, 
that we reject the lower and choose 
the higher, going thus from strength to 
strength, each right choice making an- 
other and harder right choice possible. 
We shall have now all kinds of de- 
cisions of this sort to make, between 
higher and lower habits, higher and 
lower amusements, higher and lower 
friendships, higher and lower books. 
Tonight the lower calls will come to 
us, perhaps as soon as we go out from 
this hall, and tomorrow lower uses of 
Sunday will invite us. Let us rein up 
our minds to face sharply the actual 
moral distinctions in all these matters, 
and, having faced them, let us choose 
clearly and uncompromisingly what is 
right—always the higher things. 

In the second place, let us do only 
what will make character, never what 
will mar it. Everything that we do 
will make its mark upon us, its contri- 
bution to what we are. We are 
familiar enough with the old philo- 
sophical dictum, “I think, therefore I 
am,” but there is a moral principle 
closer to us still. “I act, therefore I 
am what I am.” We are now the re- 
sult of our past actions and choices. I 
have been studying lately the Hindu 
and Buddhist ideas of Karma, of 
“deeds,” the chain of fate forged by 
a man’s acts. Well, we do not believe 
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in the iron bondage of Karma, but all 
experience teaches us the responsibility 
of action, the determining effect upon 
character, and therefore upon all future 
choices, of the choices and acts we are 
making and doing today. Now in this 
great mill of character, where, whether 
we are aware of it or no, each of us 
is forging and rolling out manhood, a 
moral bent of destiny, let us do what 
will make the finest product. Let us 
avoid what will mar manhood, twist us 
to the likelihood of baser choices here- 
after, and a bad destiny for us. We 
are bound to be makers. Let the stuff 
we make be true and good. 

In the third place, let us be loyal to 
the best of the past. I remember a 
sermon of Dr. Trumbull’s at Northfield, 
many years ago, which made a deep 
impression, on “Our Duty to Make the 
Past a Success,” from the text in He- 
brews, speaking of the great heroes and 
heroines of Israel. “These all having 
had witness borne to them through 
their faith, received not the promise, 
God having provided some better things 
concerning us that apart from us they 
should not be made perfect.” It is a 
fine, exalting truth that the past de- 
pends upon us, that it is not done with 
and complete and laid away; that it is 
open and conditioned and capable only 
of such success as we give to it. We 
have come up here from homes to 


which we owe a duty of loyalty. We 
know how their happiness depends 
upon our worthiness and integrity. Let 


us fulfill the duty of a great trust and 
truth toward them. And you have 
come here, too, into a university tradi- 
tion and a university spirit and a uni- 
versity personality. A great past lies 
back of all this, a great past which is 
at your mercy now. It has handed 
over its tradition and spirit, its very 
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soul and honor to you. You must be 
loyal to it. You must carry it upward 
and forward. The men who come after 
you must receive what has been handed 
down to you unimpaired, undishonored. 
No, that is far too little. They must 
receive it enriched and glorified, made 
greater and worthier by a new genera- 
tion’s perfect loyalty and faith. 

And lastly, let us do nothing that it 
will be no joy to remember afterwards. 
I remember a line of poetry I read once 
which ran, “A past unchecked by sham- 
ing memories.” That is the only kind 
of a past to have—a past which doesn’t 
shame the soul when it remembers it in 
the night season, a past which doesn’t 
need to be concealed from a man’s son 
in later years. We are filling up the 
bins of recollection these early years. 
What are we puttingin? Happy is the 
life that walks in cleanness and that is 
sowing no seed whose harvest will spoil 
the after years—that lives by the ideal 
of him of whom it was said, 

Who scarce had need to doff his pride or 
slough the dross of earth, 

E’en as he trod that day to God, so walked he 
from his birth, 


In simpleness and gentleness and honor and 
clean mirth. 


These are the things which, looking 
back, a man sees to be the real things. 
And if tonight you will resolve in all 
the choices of your university life to 
take the higher and reject the lower, 
and in all that you do to do only what 
will make and never mar character, and 
in all your ways to be loyal to the 
greatness and goodness of the past, and 
to let nothing into life which you 
shall be ashamed in the far following 
years, then and always you will be glad 
that you came in here and that you 
gave yourself over tonight to the 
highest and best. 
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STUDENT CHRISTIAN WORK IN MISSION 


SCHOOLS 


AND COLLEGES OF CHINA 
By W. E. Taylor of Shanghai, China 


i i story of the rapid growth of 
Student Work in China is a ro- 
mance in facts and figures. As recently 
as 1885, the first independent and uncon- 
nected student organization was formed 
in the North China College, Tungchow, 
by Harlan P. Beach, then a missionary, 
now professor at Yale University. In 
1890, at a representative gathering, in 
Shanghai, of leading missionaries and 
educationalists throughout China, the 
Association Movement was, by unani- 
mous vote, formally called to undertake 
student work in China. But it was not 
until 1895 that the first representative of 
the International Committee, D. Willard 
Lyon, reached the Middle Kingdom. In 
the following year Mr. John R. Mott 
visited the China colleges, organizing 
some twenty student associations. With- 
in the next three years Robert E. Lewis 
came to build up the cosmopolitan work 
in Shanghai, Robert R. Gailey began his 
remarkable touch with students, gentry, 
and officials in Peking, and Fletcher S. 
}rockman arrived to become, soon after, 
the general secretary of the general com- 
mittee of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations of China, Korea and Hong- 
kong, formally incorporated in 1900. 
From that small beginning, ten years ago, 
the Movement has grown so that its for- 
eign secretarial staff alone, under ap- 
pointment from the International Com- 
mittee of the United States and Canada, 
has increased to over forty, in 1910. The 
significant and promising event of the 
opening of the second decade is the send- 
ing out, this year, by the British National 
Council, of its first secretarial representa- 





tive, to assist in this strategic student 
enterprise. In 1906, W. B. Pettus came 
to China to devote himself entirely to the 
student work in China, and the work has 
profited immensely by his supervision. 
Arthur Rugh will, in the future, be as- 
sociated with him in this work. 

Nearly 100 student organizations, as 
present, exist in the Christian colleges. 
The vitalization of these organizations 
is the problem to which the student lead- 
ers are setting their best purposes and 
energies. The number of students in 
these Christian schools already occupied 
is 6,000, of whom, over 4,500, or 75 per 
cent. are members of student Associa- 
tions, with more than half their number 
in regular and voluntary Bible study. 
The China Bible Study Campaign began 
in 1902, with the publication, by D. Wil- 
lard Lyon, of the first Bible study text 
books in Chinese. Since that year twenty 
sible study text books have been pub- 
lished, largely under Chinese direction, 
and five more are in course of prepara- 
tion. The Summer Student Conference 
Movement is a truly vital force in 
China’s student evangelization. In 1910, 
no less than seven summer conferences 
were held in various parts of the Empire, 
with nearly 500 students picked from 
fifty leading schools and colleges from 
every part of China. Property has just 
been secured from the Chinese Govern- 
ment in the beautiful Kuling Mountains 
in Central China for a permanent con- 
ference meeting-place, which promises to 
become the Northfield of the East. 

The most significant single enterprise 
in the China student field within the past 
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year has been the final organization, 
under most promising auspices, of the 
Chinese Student Volunteer Movement. 

Probably the greatest need of the 
church in China today is for a larger 
supply of thoroughly trained men for the 
ministry. Some of the Christian col- 
leges have, of late years, been turning no 
graduates into the ministry, and many of 
the theological seminaries have had but 
few students entering, except those with 
little schooling. 

In the spring of 1909, the news of the 
religious quickening in Shantung college 
during the meetings conducted by Rev. 
Ding Li Mei, which resulted in more 
than one hundred of the students volun- 
teering for the ministry, was an encour- 
agement to all workers in China, These 
men are standing firm in their purpose. 
Ten of them, including one of the ablest 
members of the faculty of the college, 


have already gone to the Theological ' 


Seminary in Chingchowfu, and the 
others are continuing their art studies 
at Weihsien. 

During the spring of 1910 the Student 
Young Men’s Christian Association ar- 
ranged for Pastor Ding Li Mei to visit 
the collegesin Tientsin, Peking and 
Tungchow. The result is that there are 
now more than two hundred of the ablest 
students in these colleges who have dedi- 
cated their lives to the ministry. These, 
with the Student Volunteers in Weihsien, 
make more than three hundred. 

At the Third Annual North China 
Student Conference, which was held at 
North China Union College, Tungchow, 
June 17-23, representatives of these vol- 
unteers gathered to form a Student Vol- 
unteer Movement. Delegates came also 
from the provinces of Shantung, Rupeh, 
Anhwei and Kinnsu. After many days 
of prayer and discussion, these men re- 
ported to the ‘whole conference the 
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organization of the Chinese Student 
Volunteer Movement for the ministry. 
The membership of the Movement is re- 
stricted to those who expect to give their 
lives to the preaching of the gospel as 
regularly ordained ministers, and is not, 
therefore, merely a general consecration 
band. It fixes as its purpose the enlist- 
ing of those who have such a life-plan 
and the strengthening of their determina- 
tion. It restricts itself to this work asa 
servant of the Church and does not con- 
template constituting itself as a separate 
agency to direct the work of its members. 
It is neither a church nor a missionary 
society. It is a recruiting agency. 

A declaration card similar to that 
used by the British and American Volun- 
teer Movement was adopted. Member- 
ship in the Movement is restricted to 
those students who sign this declaration 
card and who are eighteen years of age 
and have a fair prospect of completing 
a liberal education. The watchword of 
the Volunteer Movements of other 
countries, “The Evangelization of the 
World in this Generation,” was also 
adopted, with the addition of one clause, 
so that the watchword of the Chinese 
Student Volunteer Movement reads, 
“The Evangelization of our Mother 
Country and of the World in_ this 
Generation.” Thus the primary obliga- 
tion of the members of the Movement 
to China is recognized, but the effect 
of their work upon the whole world 
is not forgotten. 

The Movement was constituted an 
organic part of the student Young 
Men’s Christian Association and is in 
no sense a rival Movement. The Con- 
stitution of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association had already made provision 
for this. The General Committee of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
was asked to aid in the selection of an 
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executive committee for the Movement, 
to see that the Movement is adequately 
presented in the student conferences of 
China and the conferences of Chinese 
students abroad, and to encourage its 
growth in the colleges of the Empire. 
Text-books in Chinese, for the study 
of missions, are already in preparation, 
and steps have been taken towards put- 
ting a traveling secretary of the Move- 
ment into the field to sound the call 
to volunteer. That this Movement will 
make itself felt, ultimately, throughout 
the churches of the Empire, can not 


be doubted. Planted in persecution, 
watered by prayer, and led with conse- 
crated sanity, it cannot fail. Some 
have felt the call to preach so strongly 
that they have wished to leave their 
studies immediately, but have listened 
to wiser counsel. One splendid man 
from the Peking University said that 
he hesitated a long time between teach- 
ing and preaching, but finally decided 
that he could get a substitute as a 
teacher, but that no one could substitute 
as a preacher. It was Paul’s old cry, 
“Woe is me if I preach not the Gospel.” 


THE CALL OF CHRIST TO COLLEGE MEN 


By Charles 


HE work being done on the Pacific 
Coast by the Student Department 

of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion is gratefully appreciated by all who 
are familiar with its nature and results. 
These are much the same here as else- 
where, characterized by similar 
methods and enlisting like-minded men, 
and need not be described. The out- 
standing feature of the Movement, and 
that which is both the ground and the 
guarantee of its highest efficiency, is 
its fidelity to Jesus Christ. This loyalty 
to our Lord determines the choice of 
leaders, regulates the programs of 
meetings, inspires the plan of cam- 
paign, and animates the enterprise 
throughout. The significance of this 
fact is very great, in both its present 
and future bearings. It means that the 
claims and teachings of the Saviour are 
being presented to and urged upon our 
Portion of the college world as never 
before in the half century of its history. 





G. Paterson 


To the college men has clearly come 
the call of Christ. 

This call is the supreme appeal that 
the student either entertains or rejects 
during his college career, as is evident 
from the following considerations. 

First of all, the call of Christ is the 
call of God. He made that claim in the 
days of his flesh, and his followers 
make it now. God has always spoken 
to men, by divers portions and in divers 
manners; but in Jesus Christ we have 
the call incarnate. He is the way of 
God to us and our way to God. He 
fills for us the whole sphere of deity. 
Amid the blinding glory of the throne 
of the infinite, eternal, and unchange- 
able God we distinguish the gracious 
features of the Son of Man, and that 
satisfies and contents us. In Christ we 
see God, our Creator, Father and Lord, 
seeking and saving those who are lost. 
The call that comes to our students to- 
day is the call of the Highest; it is 
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what Paul designates “the upward call- 
ing of God in Christ Jesus.” Ancient 
systems of life were built up around 
the central question, What is the chief 
good? But Christianity answers a 
more important and fundamental ques- 
tion, Who is the supreme Person? It 
is Christ. What will our college men 
do with Him? At Pacific Grove Stu- 
dent Conference, two of the students 
sought to run away from Him by 
taking the train and leaving town be- 
fore the close of the Conference. 
Others remained and accepted Christ as 
their Saviour and Master. Which were 
the wise and which were the foolish 
men? 

The call of Christ is a call to a new 
relationship. The object to be chosen 
is not a thing, to be possessed and used, 
but a person to be trusted, loved and 
obeyed. The call is not primarily 
to accept a creed or join a church, but 
for a personal attachment and _alle- 
giance to One who is near though un- 
seen, and whose reality is proved every 
day by the results which He achieves 
in human lives. All our genuine pro- 
gress comes through answering some 
worthy calling. But the greatest re- 
sults in the sphere of character are 
secured through a loyal response to the 
highest of all callings, that of Jesus 
Christ. It is our duty, our pleasure, 
and our profit to love and follow the 
best that we see and know. The best 
for us is found in the realm of per- 
sonality, and there Christ has no equal. 
The secret of a successful life is to 
hear his voice and open the door that 
he may enter. 

The call of Christ is a call to com- 
plete manhood. He came that men 
might have life, and might have it in 
abundance. And he comes now for the 
same purpose. This was the favorite 
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theme of Phillips Brooks, the great 
apostle to the students. If our college 
men would know what it means to be a 
Christian, let them read and _ think 
through any of the sermons preached 
by that expert interpreter of the mis- 
sion and message of Jesus Christ. 
Better still, let them get the facts con- 
cerning some of the fellows who have 
been reclaimed and restored through 
personal acceptance of the Saviour, and 
whose modest yet emphatic testimony 
is worth more than volumes of argu- 
ment. But best of all, let them make 
the grand discovery for themselves. A 
boy in High School translated the 
phrase “experimentia docet” as “experi- 
ence does it.” That is a fact, whether 
the Latin says so or not. The appeal 
is made to our intellect. Faith is op- 
posed to sight, but not to reason. We 
are enjoined by our Lord to love God 
with all our mind; and discipleship is 
both consistent with and conducive to 
the fullest possible development of any 
intellectual powers that we may possess. 
The call of God-through Christ is 
addressed chiefly, however, to the 
heart. Many a college man has missed 
the very best things in life because of 
a wrong idea of what is meant by faith 
in Jesus Christ. It does not mean 
merely belief in the truth of certain 
statements about Christ. In James we 
read that the devils believe that God is 
one, and tremble. They are orthodox. 
3ut they are orthodox devils. And a 
man can be about the same thing, if 
that is all that is necessary. But it is 
not. The faith in Christ that blesses a 
man is not primarily an affair of the 
head but of the affections; not intellec- 
tual assent, but the consent of the 
heart. The dynamic of the religion of 
Jesus Christ is love for Himself. He 
took little pains to convince the under- 
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standing of his disciples, but up till 
the last He sought their love. And 
after nineteen centuries this devotion 
to Christ is the greatest moral force in 
the world. His call is interpreted by 
the intellect, wins the heart, and moves 
the will. Christianity is in every re- 
spect an ethical enterprise, and this is 
especially seen in the character of the 
lives for which it is responsible. The 
Lord helps those who cannot help 
themselves, and helps them to become 
their truest selves. Sir Oliver Lodge, 
in writing of Belief, says, “If we sub- 
mit ourselves wholly to a_ beneficent 
Power, and seek not our own ends, but 
the ends of the Guiding Spirit of all 
things”’—that is, if we respond aright 
to the call of Christ, “‘we shall obtain 
peace in ourselves, and may hope to 
be used for purposes beyond which we 
can ask or think.” 

In the third place, Christ calls our 
college men to unselfish service. He 
set the example for all time, He went 
about doing good; and those who call 
Him Lord must be as their Master in 
this. He preached the survival of the 
fittest. But it was to be through the 
sacrifice of the fittest. The man who 
selfishly seeks to .save his life shall 
lose it, while he who unselfishly loses 
his life shall find it forever. And Jesus 
Christ finds out our students today and 
makes this appeal. The known need of 
the world is the call of the world’s 
Saviour to the highly privileged college 
man. The closing sentence in Morley’s 
great life of Gladstone is a stirring ex- 
hortation from the Grand Old Man 
himself: “Be inspired with the belief 
that life is a great and noble calling.” 
Thus by His own example and teach- 


ing, by the need on every hand, by the 
very possession of a life to be invested 
for eternity, Christ calls us to be not 
only good, but good for something; not 
only to come to Him, but also to go 
with Him. First comes the vision, then 
the venture, and finally the victory. 
This is the thought that makes the 
heart beat quickly in expectation. The 
call of Christ is a call to victory—vic- 
tory over the lower self, over tempta- 
tion to rest content with minimum 
standards of conduct and mediocre at- 
tainments in living, over the forces of 
evil without us, that oppose and resist 
our holy endeavors; victory on behalf 
of the unfortunate, incapable and op- 
pressed; victory for loved ones, native 
land and God. But there can be no 
victory where there is no venture. In 
Bombay there stands a movement to 
one who is known as “the man of 
promise.” Such is every college man. 
But the pathetic thing in this instance 
is, that he remained a man of promise. 
Fulfillment did not follow. He was 
willing, but did not will to do. God is 
giving us the heavenly vision, as truly 
as to that alumnus of the University of 
Tarsus; but it rests with us to obey or 
disobey. 

Jesus of Nazareth is passing by on 
every campus, in every class-room and 
fraternity house-and club of our higher 
institutions of learning. Christ is call- 
ing the college men of the Pacific Coast 
and of the whole world. There is a 
wonderful opportunity just now to en- 
throne Him in the hearts and lives of 
these ten thousand picked young men. 
The present situation is a challenge to 
faith, a call to prayer, and a demand 
for extraordinary activity. 














THE MISSIONARY MEETINGS OF THE STUDENT 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
By J. Lovell Murray 


D:° the missionary meeting carry 
its own weight? In some colleges 
it does and is accounted most successful 
among the religious meetings that are 


held. In others it does not and is a 
drag on the Association that doggedly 
and wearily maintains it as a regular 
feature. As a rule the success or fail- 
lies at the the students 
responsible for the missionary meeting. 
Where there is failure, it is usually due 
to a lack of conviction regarding the 
missionary enterprise and, therefore, in 
optimism regarding the possibilities of 
a meeting devoted to the consideration 
of it; or to a lack in definiteness of aim 
in regard to these meetings; or to a 
lack in preparation either at the point 
of initiative, good judgment, organiza- 
tion, or energy; or to a lack in definite, 
determined prayer for real and per- 


manent results. 


ure door of 


PREPARATION 

Hurried, listless or slipshod prepara- 
tion for the meeting accounts for a 
great many failures. Preparation 
should be begun for each meeting at 
least a month in advance. All that has 
been said in regard to having a definite 
aim for the meeting and adhered to 
rigidly may be emphasized here. The re- 
sponsibility for each phase of the meeting 
should be definitely located. Where out- 
side speakers are to be used they should 
be respectfully coached as to the aim of 
the meeting and as to the special type 
of material that will appeal most 
strongly to the student body. Returned 
missionaries, for example, sometimes 
dilate on matters which are of special 





to them but which do not 
markedly touch the imagination and in- 
terest of the average student. Where 
a number of students are to take part 
in the program it is well to have a 
conference of these two or three days 
before the meeting. 

In all the preparations two things 
of special importance should be kept in 
view. One is the important and digni- 
fied nature of the meeting, which calls 
for dignified treatment. This applies 
to the advertising of the meeting, the 
program, the subsequent report in the 
college paper, and, in general, to all the 
arrangements. The other is the en- 
deavor to enlist or to deepen the in- 
terest of the most able and influential 
student. He should be kept in mind 
steadily as the type to which it is 
sought to appeal. 

It is not possible to err on the side 
of giving too great attention to detail. 
The order of the program, the place of 
meeting, the seating arrangements, the 
hanging of maps, charts, and mottoes, 
the Scripture reading, announcements, 
ushering, etc., are items to receive care- 
ful attention. Special thought should 
be given to the music. One chairman 
recently called on the audience to join 
heartily in the singing of “O Mother 
Dear, Jerusalem.” Hymns should be 
appropriate, well known, and_ usually 
rousing. Dirges and dead marches 
should be eschewed. Many hymns, such 
as “Love Divine All Love Excelling,” 
though not labeled missionary, have 4 
missionary bearing and are quite im 
place. Solos and other special music 
are usually more suitable in the early 
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part of the meeting. These, too, should 
be especially appropriate. Always 
keep the aim of the meeting in mind. 
Ample provision should be made for 
prayer, especially at the close of the 
meeting. This should never be a per- 
functory feature. Usually those who 
are to lead in prayer should be notified 
in advance. Silent prayer, just before 
the meeting closes, is sometimes very 
suitable. 

Unless in the rarest cases, a collection 
should not be made at the meeting. 
Students must not be given the impres- 
sion that a trap has been laid for them. 
From the financial standpoint the meet- 
ing is an educational, not a collecting 
agency. 

One of the most essential parts of 
the preparation is the advertising. The 
announcement of the meeting should be 
attractive, dignified, varied, striking, 
and ubiquitous. It should indicate the 
pronounced belief of the Association 
leaders in the importance of the oc- 
casion. It should be honest, too, and 
not promise more than will surely be 
given. 

There is a multitude of ways in 
which the meeting may be advertised. 
In general the methods may be used 
which are followed in announcing big 
college events. Some methods that 
have been found successful are posters, 
bulletin boards, blackboards in recita- 
tion rooms, postcards mentioning some 
special feature and sent to a selected 
list of students, announcements in 
chapel and by professors to their 
classes, printed slips, the handbook, the 
college paper. Some colleges print a 
prospectus of the missionary meetings 
for the year. The mission study classes 
furnish an exceptionally valuable ad- 
vertising agency. But by far the most 
effective method is the methodical, per- 





suasive, timely invitation of individual 
students by the committee and other in- 
terested workers. 


SPEAKERS AND LEADERS. 


The mistake is sometimes made of 
having as speakers none but mission- 
aries and secretaries of missionary 
movements or societies, all of whom 
the students regard as in the nature of 
professionals. Among the _ outside 
speakers there should be, each year, at 
least one Christian worker who has 
seen service on the foreign field. Only 
missionaries should be invited to speak, 
however, who will appeal to the stu- 
dents and will worthily represent the 
missionary calling and personnel of 
the present day. Prominent laymen 
and ministers with missionary enthusi- 
asm, secretaries of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement, the student Christian 
Association Movement, the missionary 
societies and professors who are spe- 
cially qualified will furnish special 
speakers for other occasions. When 
the speaker is a recognized missionary 
specialist it is usually desirable, either 
to reserve time for a question drawer 
just before the close of the meeting, 
or to make provision for students to 
interview the speaker afterwards. 

As a rule, at least half of the mis- 
sionary meetings should be led by stu- 
dents. Those who participate should 
be able, well-informed, prominent stu- 
dents of good speaking ability and real 
missionary convictions. It is by no 
means necessary that they be Student 
Volunteers. Indeed, that matter need 
not be considered at all, unless to pro- 
vide that all of those participating be 
not Student Volunteers. The well- 
known principle that “expression 
brings impression” should demand 
opportunity for a number of the 
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stronger students to take part at each 
meeting. Great care must be taken in 
the selection of these students, as the 
whole cause will be identified in the 
minds of many with the type of student 
who gives time and advocacy to it. 
Occasionally one or more of the for- 
eign students attending the college may 
be utilized. The presiding officer should 
never be chosen on grounds of courtesy 
or relationships, but should be someone 
of prominence and downright sympathy 
with missions. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


There is absolutely no excuse for 
dull or stereotyped missionary pro- 
grams. The subject of missions lends 
itself to a wide variety of treatment 
and admits of the introduction of most 
interesting items. The alertness and 
ingenuity of the committee will find 
ample play in making provision for 
these special features. Here, again, 
however, the aim of the meeting must 
be kept steadily in mind. Impressions 
must not be scattered; incidentals 
should not displace essentials and the 
meeting should be kept a unit. 

If employed judiciously, any one of 
the following features may be made 
contributory to the effectiveness of the 
meeting: maps, mottoes, and charts, 
curios, pictorial material, impersona- 
tions, account of current events, de- 
bates, book reviews, testimonies by 
Student Volunteers, question drawer, 
mission study groups in charge, and 
social gatherings. 

Prayer is of course a regular feature 
of all missionary meetings, but at most 
of these meetings it should be a spe- 
cial feature too. Before the assigned 
topic of the meeting is taken up, a 
period may be devoted to prayer for 
graduates of the college now on the 
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field, foreign secretaries of the Associa- 
tion Movement, or some special crisis 
or emergency mentioned either by the 
student presenting current events or 
by the chairman of the meeting. Often, 
at the close of the meeting, five minutes 
or more may well be reserved for 
prayers for the country or problem that 
has been under discussion. 


THEMES. 
1. Outline for a year. 

The subjects of the missionary meet- 
ings should be outlined for a year in 
advance, the program being subject to 
modification, however, both as regards 
topics and speakers. One meeting will, 
of course, bé set apart to introduce the 
mission study work—possibly one for 
each semester—and another to launch 
the canvass for missionary subscrip- 
tions. The other meetings will be de- 
voted to book reviews, current events, 
reports of missionary gatherings—such 
as the Student Volunteer Movement 
Conventions, the World’s Student, Chris- 
tian Federation Conferences, the World 
Missionary Conference and any district 
missionary conference attended by rep- 
resentatives of the college—character 
studies of missionaries, modern mis- 
sionary movements—e. g., the Young 
People’s Missionary Movement, the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement, the Stu- 
dent Volunteer - Movement — mission 
countries, non-Christian religions, and 
special themes. 


2. Titles. 

The titles by which the themes are 
announced should be striking. They 
should be phrased with the type of 
student in mind whom it is sought to 
interest. “William Carey, the founder 
of Modern Missions,” has no arresting 
quality whatever. A better name would 
be “Pioneering a Modern World Move- 
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ment.” Divinity students might be 
struck by the words, “Channels of 
Church History Changed by a Lay- 
man.” Prep. school students might 
surrender to the title “A Cobbler Who 
Won International Fame.” Often notice 
is compelled by a contrasting title, such 
as, “Japanese and American Slums,” 
“Chinese and American Brides,” “Medi- 
cal Opportunities in Canton, Ohio, and 
Canton, China.” 

Titles should be honest. The word- 
ing of the subject may disguise its 
real meaning with perfect fairness; but 
even the title must be vindicated by 
the treatment of the subject. No stu- 
dent must be given ground for feeling, 
after the meeting, that he has been 
cheated. “Social Reconstruction in 
India” would be an honest title for an 
address showing the way in which 
Christianity is undermining the caste 
system by changing the social ideals of 
Hinduism and proving that only Christ 
can redeem the society of India. But it 
would be a dishonest title for a homily 
on the missionary obligation in general, 
or for an account of the recent revival 
in India. 


3. Nature of Topics. 

1. They should be of proper dimen- 
sions. On the one hand they should 
be compassable. “India,” “Missions to 
China,” “The Moslem World,” are 
hopelessly big and vague. A _ whole 
great mission country should never be 
treated, unless by a missionary or some 
expert on that country. Otherwise, the 
auditors may be “left with their pre- 
vious impression of the country, viz., 
that it is a yellow, or brown, or green 
blotch on the map.” 

On the other hand, the subject may 
be too restricted. Some topics presup- 
pose more general knowledge of mis- 
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sion problems than is warranted. While 
“The Native Church in Uganda” would 
be of reasonable scope, “Self-govern- 
ment of African Churches” would be 
too technical a theme, unless there were 
an unusual background of missionary 
intelligence in the college. Some topics 
play to the narrow viewpoint. “Mis- 
sionary Strategy in Latin America” 
would pass muster as a good subject in 
any college, while “Our Missions in 
South America” would smack of the 
provincial, even in the college of a 
denomination having large missionary 
interests in that continent. 

2. Sometimes a series of connected 
themes is effective. “Missions and 
Commerce,” “Missions and Politics,” 
“Missions and Sociology,” “Missions 
and Education,” “Missions and National 
Regeneration,” has proved a successful 
series. A series on “Christianity and 
the non-Christian Religions,” under 
expert treatment, has great possibilities 
of interest and conviction, as well as 
education. 

3. They should be practical. “The 
Missionary Obligation,” “Why Foreign 
Missions?” “Motives in Missions,” do 
not appeal so much as themes that 
relate to actual life. 

Present-day conditions have a more 
vital interest for the students than his- 
torical sketches or the experiences of 
missionaries in previous generations. 
His first question about missionaries is 
not, “How did they get in?” or “What 
were their early problems and con- 
flicts?” but, “What are they doing 
now?” At the same time the romantic, 
strategic, and apologetic phases of mis- 
sions in earlier days have a value that 
should not be overlooked. 

The more practical the nature and 
treatment of the subject is, the more 
likely it is to lead to practical results. 
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The opportunity of this meeting to en- 
large faith, to broaden horizon, to 
awaken sympathly, to encourage and 
direct prayer, to develop character, and 
to lead to unselfish service—especially 
missionary service at home or abroad— 
should not be lost sight of, in determin- 
ing the nature of the themes. 

There should be a constant effort to 
make missions seem perfectly reason- 
able and normal. Emphasize the mis- 
sionary as a man. It is well to take the 
corona off his head, to let him live a 
natural life and die a natural death. 
lie need not be a martyr, or even a 
pioneer, to be interesting. And nothing 
will suffer if he be represented as 
going to ordinary flesh-and-blood peo- 
ple, rather than to horrible savages, 
or to the queer inhabitants of a queer 
country, or to the mysterious folk of 
a fairy land. Present the non-Christian 
peoples, not as curiosities, but as fellow 
citizens of a small world, as relatives 
and brethren of ours, with big human 
problems and modern national questions 
and experiences that are wonderfully 
like our own at many points. 

4. They should relate to the present 
experiences of students. College men 
and women are to be treated as adults 
of at least fair intelligence. They are 
past the age when they can be interested 
only by a missionary in costume, with 
his paraphernalia of curios. The object 
lesson has its valuable place with all 
adults and is by no means to be ex- 
cluded in dealing with student audi- 
ences. But the interest of the average 
student does not need to be baited by 
an idol or a model of a thatched hut. 
Most of them are less appealed to (and 
the others would like you to think that 
they are) by the romantic and spec- 
tacular features than by the economic, 
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philosophic, and sociological aspects of 
ie missionary enterprise. 

Sometimes they can be made to fit 
in with certain prominent curriculum 
studies, such as history, economics, and 
philosophy. At the appropriate time 
a theme such as “The Passing of 
feudal Japan,” “The Great Crusade of 
the Twentieth Century,” “Supply and 
Demand of Labor in China”—the refer- 
ence being, of course, to missionary 
labor—“Evolution in the Missionary 
enterprise” would excite unusual in- 
terest. 

Use should be made of the interest 
centering in the mission study classes. 
The class studying India might have 
charge of a meeting on the “Fruits of 
Hinduism” as seen in the family life, 
the position of woman, the depressed 
classes, the entire social system, indus- 
trial conditions, public hygiene, re- 
ligious practices, personal character, 
spiritual life, etc., each speaker making 
a contrast with the fruits of the Spirit. 
Under the caption “From Wheelbarrow 
to Pullman,” the class studying China 
might conduct a meeting on recent eco- 
nomic developments in China, intro- 
ducing many interesting customs and 
beliefs, e. g., Feng-shui, and indicating 
the opportunity afforded Christianity to 
impress this changing civilization, At 
two or even three meetings of the year 
the new interest and knowledge of the 
members of the mission study classes 
should be released in this way. Fully 
a month should be given them for 
preparation. 

5. They should be appropriate to 
the class of students appealed to. The 
mistake is sometimes made of laying 
down a rigid classification such as the 





1 See Missionary Review of the World, November, 
1910. 
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women and children of mission lands 
to girls’ colleges, medical mission work 
for medical institutions and heroes for 
high schools. It should be borne in 
mind that the interests of all students 
are varied and that one object of the 
missionary meeting is to make them 
wider still. At the same time, the 
various stages of advancement, the 
special interests of different classes of 
students and’ the most direct lines of 
contact with them should be taken into 
account. 


4. Preparation of Outlines for Meet- 
ings. 

No attempt is made here to outline 
programs under various topics. This 
will be governed by the class of institu- 
tion, the special interests of the college, 
the speakers available, the reference 
material and other facilities on hand 
and similar local conditions. Resource- 
ful committees will have little difficulty 
in drawing up attractive and useful 
programs. On this point most valuable 
counsel can usually be had from some 
sympathetic professor. The files of 
The Intercollegian contain a great va- 
riety of programs, most of which are 
still appropriate or suggestive. Com- 
mittees are also invited to correspond 
with the office of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement for help in regard to 
such arrangements. 


5. Some Suggested Topics: 
The Young Turk and Real Freedom. 
Student Life in India (or some 
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other great non-Christian country). 

A Modern Miracle Plant (a mission- 
ary hospital—See pamphlet, “A Modern 
Miracle Plant).” 

First Century Christianity in Twen- 
tieth Century Korea. 

The Critic of Missions (impersona- 
tion). 

The New Woman in Turkey (or 
China, or India) (possibly three speak- 
ers could present “The New Woman of 
the East”). 

Resolved: That Islam is waging a 
more creditable missionary propoganda 
in Africa than is Christianity (debate). 

From Livingstone to Roosevelt: De- 
velopments in Africa, 

American Engineers on the Eu- 
phrates. 

Princeton in Peking. 

Two Want Ads. (impersonations). 

Wanted—A place to locate; not 
already overcrowded with doctors; 
by a young physician. 

Wanted—A physician to take 
full charge of all the medical work 
in the city of ———, to establish 
a hospital and, later, a medical 
school. 

Why I intend to be a Foreign Mis- 
sionary (symposium by Student Volun- 
teers). 

Students of the World United. 

The Migration of Oriental Students 
to America. 

New Social Ideals in India. 

Missions and Universal Peace. 

Twice Born Men in China. 











INDIA; FUGITIVE FIRST IMPRESSIONS 
By Frank V. Slack 


E who, after a few months’ resi- 
H dence, begins to make definite and 
categorical statements about the coun- 
try, religions, and people of India, is 
likely soon to find himself in the posi- 
tion of the man concerning whom Josh 
Billings once said, “I had rather not 
know so much than know so much that 
isn’t so’! The country is so vast, its 
differences from the West so funda- 
mental, its languages so numerous, its 
greatest religion so all-inclusive and so 
hospitable to contrary ideas, its society 
divided into so many mutually exclu- 
sive sections, that one feels bewildered 
in endeavoring to understand them all. 
What I shall say, therefore, cannot be 
construed as necessarily applying to all 
India, nor even to the whole of the 
province of Bengal, but only to the city 
of Calcutta. Even then it must be re- 
membered that many of my remarks 
should be called impressions rather than 
convictions. 

One’s first impressions emphasize the 
many and great differences between 
East and West, so great that one won- 
ders whether one’s powers of estimation 
are at all adequate; the second impres- 
sion emphasizes equally strongly the 
great likeness, and makes one feel that 
perhaps these latter are really more 
fundamental than the former, and that, 
after all, the human kind are much the 
same both in East and West. Then 
one begins to feel at home. So one 
goes along, now noticing the differences, 
now struck by the similarities, at this 
minute seeing the inferority of the East, 
at the next acknowledging its superior- 
ity. And all the while comes increas- 
ing admiration, despite the clearly seen 


shortcomings. I suppose it is this ele- 
ment of contrast, this element of “light 
and shade,” this mingling of two civili- 
zations and two different sets of ideas, 
that gives to India much of its lure and 
attraction. 

Naturally, the contrast shows most 
clearly where the two elements come 
most closely into contact—namely, in 
the great centers of population, com- 
merce, and government. And, of 
course, Calcutta, as the chief city of the 
land in all these respects, offers the best 
of opportunities for observing it. I 
pick up my very well-edited morning 
paper and read of yesterday’s happen- 
ings in the political affairs of New 
York or in the Portuguese revolution; 
I jump on a tramcar and ride down- 
town to a big department store, where 
I can buy practically anything I need; 
I go into a book shop and see Winston 
Churchill’s latest book in a “special 
edition for India and the Colonies”; 
from another shop window I am in- 
formed that Gillette blades can be pur- 
chased there; I run across the street 
and just manage to clear a vivid yel- 
low and black taxicab; I go to the Eden 
Gardens and listen to airs from the 
latest comic opera played by the band 
of some maharajah or other; I attend 
service at the Cathedral and hear a 
very good boy choir sing; I see the 
Hooghly. river, filled with ocean-going 
steamers, busily loading and unloading 
their freight—and that is one-half the 
picture. 

The cars that pass the Cathedral 
bring one to Kalighat, the favorite 
Hindu shrine of Calcutta. In one cor- 


ner of the courtyard, which runs with 
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blood, goats are regularly sacrificed to 
the goddess Kali, to whose ugly black 
image, with huge, protruding tongue, 
worshippers offer their gifts, and on 
whose “sacred tree” poor women tie 
bits of brick and stone or hair as a 
prayer for the granting of their de- 
sires. The bullock cart, whose average 
rate of speed is two miles per hour, 
disputes with the tramcar and taxicab 
the mastery of the streets; in the In- 
dian section the cows have the right-of- 
way on the pavements, and the people 
walk in the streets rather than disturb 
them. The streets are dirty, swarming 
with people, and lined with “holes in 
the wall” that serve for shops. Beggars 
abound, presenting their various de- 
formities with unwonted persistence as 
a means of exciting pity (they are kept 
out of the European section by the 
police). And there are more unkempt 
odors than one would think could exist 
side by side without destroying one an- 
other. And that is the other half of the 
picture. 

The contrast, however, is concerned 
with more fundamental things than with 
the merely physical surroundings. You 
have a people whose ancestors lived in 
the midst of the typical Eastern auto- 
cracy and despotism, now beginning to 
clamor for representative government ; 
a people who, intellectually, have always 
been enamoured of philosophic ideas 
now becoming interested in scientific 
fact; a race whose ideal of religion has 
been withdrawal from the world as a 





thing illusory and unreal, now face to 
face with the necessity of bringing re- 
ligion into the thick of the fight, in the 
midst of a very real world; a race that 
has been and still is divided and sub- 
divided into all sorts of watertight so- 
cial compartments, contemplating the 
breaking down of the barriers and, in 
many cases, even hastening that break- 
ing down. The ebb and flow of new 
and old, progressive and reactionary, 
ideas in politics, education, religion, so- 
ciety—such is the life that one sees 
swirling about one. 

Now into the midst of this great 
mass of people and of the conditions of 
religious, moral, and_ social conflict 
thrust 10,000 young, clever and eager- 
minded students—consider that they are 
the hope of India in a far greater de- 
gree than are any similar group at 
home. Think of them as crowded in 
swarms in certain sections of the city, 
many of them away from home and 
without proper guardianship, sought as 
recruits by anarchistic movements, and 
as victims of her “whose steps take hold 
on hell.” And in the midst of these 
conditions remember that their religion 
has given only the vaguest ideas of sin- 
cerity and honesty and morality as es- 
sentials of life, and that it can offer 
them no such thing as a redemption 
from the power of evil, except through 
a rarefied and long-extended intellectual 
process. What sort of battle, think you, 
will the average man fight in such an 
environment as this? 
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ON THE CAMPUS 


In Defence of Enthusiasm 


O one feels in the wrong when he throws his hat up in the air and shouts 
when his team, in the last few minutes of play, carries the ball over for 
the winning touch-down. Nor do we think shame of one who bears down the 
street in a great procession a transparent sign with the glories of a championship 
nine written big upon its shining sides. When some great man visits our college 
town even the most sober-minded are willing to join in the demonstration and 
deeply feel that thereby they are contributing to the recognition of true greatness. 
Some of the recognized highest and best moments in the life of educated men 
and educated women are those that are characterized by a deep and powerful 
current of feeling. We are liable in these days in conversation, in public lectures, 
and in books to hear much depreciation of “emotional state,” undertaken by those 
who pretend to look down from a cool and lofty mount of intellectual placidity ; 
but we find that, practically, even the passion-haters are foremost in the defence 
of those whose very spring of power they profess so to scorn. For in history 
those great events that have commended themselves to the intellect as significant 
in the progress of man’s development have not in general been occasions primarily 
distinguished by the phlegm of the principal actors. A moment’s reflection is 
enough to show that, without emotion, and powerful emotion, too, none of the 
great movements in the campaign for liberty would ever have gone forward: 
they would be still in the discussional stage. And the very freedom under which 
the modern critic is allowed to heap his unqualified scorn on “emotional religion” 
was purchased by religious men and women whose hearts burned and burned with 
the pure desire to break the bonds of the body and of the soul. There have cer- 
tainly been religious movements certain of whose manifestations it is impossible 
to defend, yet the wrong of excess does not carry the condemnation of modera- 
tion. Patriotism may run wild sometimes and lead to an outburst of passion 
wholly horrible, and yet there are few who will say that there is nothing in true 
patriotism but a bare intellectual appreciation of the good qualities of one’s native 
land. The martyrs in the cause of freedom, the great patriots who have saved 
their land, the powerful leaders of great and noble causes—all these have felt the 
power of a stirring enthusiasm that has made them proof against delay and disap- 
pointment and opposition. What is needed is more enthusiasm in the interests 
of the noblest, and the purest, and the highest. And on the campus there is a 
call now for men and women with a world-conquering sense of gratitude that 
Jesus Christ came into our human life, a wild and stirring joy that a just and 
merciful God is in His heaven, and a glowing and imperial pride that man is 
immortal ! 








THE STUDENT WORLD 


Dr, Samuel J. Porter, of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, delivered an interesting lecture on the 
present religious situation in Italy, at Wake 
Forest College, September 9. There are ten 
mission study groups at work in Wake Forest. 


The South Carolina Volunteer Union will 
hold a conference at Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, S. C., February 17 to 19. There are two 
hundred and twenty Volunteers connected with 
this Union and this is its third conference. 
Monthly news letters and prayer cycles have 
been sent to every member. 


On the evening of Thursday, June 8, at 
Princeton University, a special gathering was 
held to celebrate “Peking Day.” John R. 
Mott spoke on the “Princeton Work in Pe- 
king,” and Governor-elect Wilson, on “Prince- 
ton in the Service of the Country and the 
World.” There was an attendance of over 
1,000. During the week, December 4 to 11, 
Arthur Rugh, of Shanghai, interviewed many 
students with regard to the claims of foreign 
missions upon their lives. During the fall 
$1,000 has been raised from undergraduates 
alone, for the work in Peking. In Murray- 
Dodge Hall, the Association building, there 
has been one room set aside for an exhibit of 
the work in China, which is supported entirely 
hy the graduates and undergraduates of the 
University. 


At the University of Georgia, General Sec- 
retary Molby, of the Christian Association, had 
charge of the football banquet, which was a 
pronounced success. 


J. H. Geldart, Acadia ’o8, Newton Theologi- 
cal Seminary, sailed, January 18, for China, to 
act as private secretary to F. S. Brockman, 
National Secretary of China. Mr. Geldart 
has had four years of railroad experience. 


The president of the Christian Association in 
Central Turkey College, Aintab, Turkey, and 
a member of the executive committee, have 
started a students’ prayer-meeting, which 
gathers in the evening, after the study hour. 
This special meeting is entirely due to student 
initiative. 


Catalogue for Spanish Students—The num- 
ber of students at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania from Latin-American countries has 
grown so tremendously that a descriptive cat- 
alogue of the University has been prepared and 
translated into Spanish, for the benefit of the 
boys’ parents. The handbook was prepared 
by George E. Nitsche, manager of the Bureau 
of Publications of the University, who had it 
translated into the Spanish. The booklet has 
forty-six pictures of views and persons about 
the University. 


Extension Work at Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural—Members of the College Christian As- 
sociation are undertaking a large extension 
work in the community immediately surround- 
ing Amherst. The object of the work is: 
(1) To develop the country boy and acquaint 
him with the possibilities of the farm and thus 
indirectly to reach his parents, and, (2) to 
train students in the college to cope with the 
rural problem, in order that as graduates 
they may exercise the right leadership in the 
community. Work is being developed along 
religious, educational, social and physical lines. 
The religious work embraces teaching of Bible 
classes, leadership at Christian Endeavor meet- 
ings, holding of meetings in different towns, 
and assisting at church socials. The educa- 
tional work embraces a study of social and 
economical problems of the town, teaching 
English to foreigners, holding classes in agri- 
culture, supplementing practical work, lectur- 
ing on agricultural subjects, beautifying home 
grounds, home flower gardens, promoting na- 
ture study tramps and debates, and encourag- 
ing boys to further schooling. The social work 
is largely concerned with encouraging and 
developing such activities as tend to create a 
broader and more unified community interest. 
The physical work includes lectures on clean 
living and physical culture and the development 
of different branches of athletics under efficient 
moral leadership. 


On December 8 to 11, a series of special meet- 
ings was held at the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, led by J. W. Pontius and State 
Student Secretary, H. H. King. There was 
a large attendance at all the meetings, both of 
students and faculty. Some of the subjects dis- 
cussed were, “Contrasted Friendships,” “The 
How of Christian Life,” “The Significance of 
a Good Appetite.” Harrison S, Elliott, of 
the International Committee, was present on 
Sunday and conferred with the group of fra- 
ternity men with a view to starting Bible study. 
A great many personal interviews were held 
by the visiting speakers and there was a hearty 
response to all efforts to promote a deeper, 
more vital spiritual life. 


Two hundred and seventy-five students, out 
of 370, are enrolled in the Bible classes started 
at Mercersburg Academy the last week in 
October. The leaders of the groups are drawn 
from both students and faculty. The normal 
classes are under faculty direction, Theodore 
D. Walser is giving his entire time as general 
secretary of this preparatory school. 


Wilberforce University, in Ohio, now pos- 
sesses an Association building. This is the 
first university for colored students to have 
a building devoted solely to this purpose. Wil- 
berforce has furnished five men for the Asso- 
ciation Secretaryship. 
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In the week of November 14 to 20, a special 
series of evangelistic services was held in Em- 
poria under the auspices of the Christian Asso- 
ciations of Kansas State Normal, the College 
of Emporia, Emporia Business College and 
Emporia High School. Among the speakers 
were A. J. Elliott, Dr. A. E. Holt, A. G. 
Pierson, J. H. Dadisman, Charles W. White- 
hair, and H L. Heinzman. 


Indiana University Association is running 
a series of very interesting special services. 
Some of the speakers are Professor Charles 
R. Henderson, Professor Ernest De Witt Bur- 
— - Chicago, and Clayton S. Cooper of New 

ork. 


On December the 13th, public announcement 
was made of the election of George Edgar 
Vincent, Professor of Sociology and Dean of 
the faculties of Arts, Literature and Science, 
of the University of Chicago, to the presidency 
of the University of Minnesota. 


At the University of Washington, Seattle, 
every Sunday afternoon, there are fireside 
talks by members of the faculty and others 
around the fire-place in the Association room. 
The freshmen Waffle Stag was a great success. 
There are over 400 members in the Associa- 
tion, 


On Thanksgiving Day, at Kansas City, the 
annual football game, Kansas vs. Missouri, 
was played. The city Association of Kansas 
City and the student Associations of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and the University of 
Missouri established student headquarters 
at the building of the City Association. The 
entire new building was turned over to the 
men. There were athletic stunts and a moving 
picture show in the evening, and a turkey din- 
ner was furnished for 50 cents. Over a thou- 
sand men availed themselves of this privilege. 


At the University of Kansas, seven frater- 
nities, representing 170 men, have arranged for 
a course of lectures on the Bible, and 200 other 
men are enrolled in systematic Bible study. 


The classes for teaching English to For- 
eigners of the Christian Association at Lehigh 
University have met again this year and a 
very successful work is being carried on. 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Oklahoma reports that its budget for the 
year is already raised. A series of addresses 
recently delivered by W. D. Weatherford was 
productive of great results. 


A Christian Association has been organized 
at Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania. Walter 
M. Wood, of Philadelphia, has helped in this 
organization, and the plan of committee man- 
agement that he has worked out in connection 
with the city Association in Philadelphia has 
been adopted at Swarthmore. 
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At Brown University, the students of the 
Christian Association are assisting in enrolling 
University men in Dr. G. Glenn Atkins’ class 
in the literary interpretation of the Bible. 
Dr. Atkins is a pastor in Providence and well 
known to Brown men, The meetings have 
been very successful. 


Middle and West Tennessee Bible Study 
Institute —A correspondent writes concerning 
this important Bible Institute: “From the 
hour the Institute opened, with an address 
by Dr. Jas. I. Vance, of Nashville, on ‘Prayer,’ 
until the closing hour, the program was in- 
spiring and helpful. The attendance was ex- 
cellent, more than 60 choice men from al- 
most every institution in the territory, and every 
man came for business. The excellent enter- 
tainment provided by the Vanderbilt Associa- 
tion, the good music arranged for the different 
meetings, the good fellowship shown by all, 
and the spirit of helpfulness of every man 
attending, all served to make the institute a 
success. The opening address gave a tone to 
the entire institute. No hours of the institute 
were more enjoyable or more helpful to the 
delegates than the conference hours of Satur- 
day, when the University men gathered in one 
room and were led by Mr. Clayton S. Cooper 
and Dr. O. E. Brown, and the delegates from 
the Preparatory Schools met with Mr. C. C. 
Robinson and had a very profitable hour to- 
gether on the study of ‘Leadership.’ Two 
sessions of the institute which had great sig- 
nificance to all present and to the future of 
the Bible Study Work were the Meeting for 
Fraternity Men, Sunday afternoon, and the 
Session for Faculty Men, Saturday evening, at 
the home of Chancellor J. H. Kirkland. Mr. 
Cooper led the discussion at both gatherings, 
and the result of these meetings can scarcely 
be estimated. Sunday morning, the Vander- 
bilt Students’ Bible Class had the delegates 
meet with the class, and two excellent ad- 
dresses were given. Mr. S. W. McGill spoke 
on ‘A College Student’s Religion,’ and Mr. C. 
C. Robinson, on ‘Daily Devotional Bible 
Study.’ Mr. Clayton S. Cooper’s illustrated 
address, Sunday evening, on ‘The Bible Study, 
the World Around,’ made a great impression 
on all who heard him. The largest session 
of the institute was Sunday, at eleven o'clock, 
when Mr. Cooper addressed a gathering in 
the University chapel. This was a ‘Nashville 
Student Meeting,’ and a large number of 
students from many of the Nashville schools 
and the delegates attending the institute heard 
a very able address on ‘Bible Study in India.” 


Miss Mary Beiler, of Goucher College and 
Boston University, ’09, sailed for Seoul, Korea, 
in November, under the auspices of the Wo- 
man’s Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Methodist-Episcopal Church. 


The S. S. Korea, sailing from San Fran- 
cisco, on November 8th, carried the following 
five student volunteers: 
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Miss Ruth B, Smith, Fargo College, ’o7, 
who goes to West China. 

Miss Mabel A. Woodruff, Albany State 
Normal College, ’07, who goes to Kiu Kiang, 
China. 

Miss Nellie Beggs, Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, 09, who goes to Kiu Kiang, China. 

Miss Olga P. Shaffer, Moody Bible Institute, 
‘08, who goes to Chemulpo, Korea. 

Miss Georgia E. Day, Iowa State College, 
‘o9, who goes to Chungking, West China. 


As the result of the visits of J. P. Hager- 
man and D. W. Weist to the California Poly- 
technic Institute, the Christian Association 
was reorganized and put on a firm working 
basis with the best men in the College at the 
head. Practically one-half of the student 
body are in Bible Study groups. 


Secretary Ruenits, at University of Southern 
California, is leading a very strong personal 
workers’ group in special study for service 
along this line. There are twelve men in the 
group. 


Thirty College men from the institutions 
in Southern California are to be out on evan- 
gelistic work during the Christmas holidays, 
touching four very needy centers in the organ- 
ized counties in this section—Sanger, Oxnard, 
Anaheim and Chino. 


Miss Mabel S. Macher, a graduate of the 
Nurses’ Training School, at Bryn Mawr Hos- 
pital, sailed on December 13th, from San 
Francisco, to join the staff at the University 
Medical School in Canton, China. 


Dr. Hall, dean of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Medical School, spent October 23-30 
among the colleges of Kansas delivering his 
lectures to men. 


BIBLE STUDY INSTITUTE PROGRAM 


In order to help in the planning of Bible 
Institutes, there is given below the outline of 
a program recently used in a very successful 
institute : 

FRIDAY EVENING. 

7:30 Rally Meeting for Visiting Dele- 

gates. 

Inspirational Address. 


9:00 
9:30 


II :00 


11:30 


iS) 


:30 


NI 


:30 


9:30 


7:30 


The Student World 





SATURDAY. 


Devotional Meeting. 
Sectional Conferences. 


(A) For University Men, 


$. 


2. 
3- 


Theme :—Forces Making for Ef- 
fective Bible Study. 

Systematic and Continuous En- 
rollment. 

A Vitalized Leader. 

The Normal Group. 


(B) For Preparatory School Men, 


I. 
2. 


3- 


I. 


2. 


Theme :—Leadership, 

Securing and Training Leaders. 

High Ideals in a Leader. 

How to Improve the Class Hour. 

Joint Conference. 

Privilege and Opportunities of a 
Group Leader. 

Inspirational Address. 


Intermission. 

Session for Fraternity Men. 

The Significance to the Fraternity 
of Having a Bible Study Group 
in the Chapter House. 

College Fraternity Bible Study 
Movement. 


SPECIAL OUTING FOR DELEGATES. 


Sectional Conferences. 


(A) Facuity Session. 


I, 


2. 


Bible Study a Constructive Force 
in College Life. 

Faculty Co-operation a Factor in 
the Growth of Bible Study. 


(B) Preparatory School Session. 


I. 
2. 
3. 


_ 
. 


A Bible Study Policy. 
Enrolling the Men. 
Creating and Maintaining Interest. 


SUNDAY, 


Session for Delegates and Students 
of the College where Institute 
was Held. 

Theme :—Bible Study Objectives. 

Evangelism. 

Daily Devotional Study. 

University Church Service. 


Intermission. 


Closing Session. 
Bible Study Around the World, 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Western Women in Eastern Lands: 
An Outline Study of Fifty Years’ 
Women’s Work in Foreign Missions. 
By Helen Barrett Montgomery. New 
York: The MacMillan Company. 50 
cents. 


This book aims to give a bird’s-eye view of 
the woman’s work in foreign missions, cele- 
brating the fiftieth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of that work by American women. In its 
six lessons are portrayed the development of 
the woman’s missionary movement on the 
background of the nineteenth century; the 
ideals and conditions of women in non- 
Christian lands; methods and agencies used to 
raise them; typical pioneer workers on the 
field; results of their work, exemplified par- 
ticularly in the careers of a few “new women 
of the Orient,” and the outlook for the future, 
including plans and policies that confront the 
Church at home. 

The book will be valuable for reading circles 
and missionary meetings. At the same time it 
affords excellent material for the more thor- 
ough work of a Mission Study class. Ques- 
tions and references are found at the end of 
each chapter, and “A Handbook of Practical 
Suggestions to Accompany the Textbook” 
gives novel ways by which it can be used to the 
best advantage. 


Here many students can find an answer to 
the question, “After college, what?” They, as 
well as missionary societies, are indebted to 
Mrs. Montgomery for her sane picture of what 
women can do. 


Boy Life and Self Government. By 
George Walter Fiske. New York: 
Y. M. C. A. Press. $1.00. 


The spirit of the book is made plain in the 
preface: It was written by one who believes 
“that the perplexity of the boy problem * * * 
can be solved by frankness and tactfulness in 
trusting the boys and developing their manli- 
ness through responsibility and _ initiative.” 
Prof. Fiske’s treatment is sympathetic; he robs 
that ugly term “boy problem” of much of its 
hatefulness. 

The book is thoroughly readable and really 
convincing. It will rightly become the study 
companion of every wideawake worker among 
boys. It is as careful in its recommendations 
as to when to keep “hands off” as it is in its 
development of the principles to be observed 
in leading out the unfolding soul. Real boy- 
hood is recalled. Though we were boys once, 
so prone are we to forget the atmosphere of the 
past that it takes a master hand to bring it all 
back again. The chapter on the “Boy’s Re- 
ligion” is a masterpiece. All those interested 
in religious work should read this chapter. 


Needs of the Boards 


HE Baptist Mission Press in Rangoon, Burma, needs an Assistant Superin- 


tendent. 


This press is doing a large work, employs something over two 
hundred hands, and prints in a large number of languages and dialects. 


It is 


one of the best and most complete printing and publishing plants in the East, and 


is up-to-date in every particular. 


It is doing a large service not only for Burma, 


but also for other parts of India and southeastern Asia. 
For this position a man ought to have a good knowledge of the printing and 
publishing business and be particularly well trained along some lines, with as 


wide a general knowledge of printing and publishing as possible. 


He should 


have had some actual business experience, and a thorough knowledge of book- 


keeping. 


To fill this position a man should have had a college education, training in 


business and large ability. 


It is a real missionary opportunity, and an essential 


qualification is missionary character and motive. 








